| tle Paul alludes in his epistles, were those which 


| ble to the progress of humanity. 


, calamities to avoid the sins that led to them. 
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Scepticus.—The scriptures to which the apos- 





we now call the Old Testament. Although there 
is much that is beautiful and sublime in those 
ancient writings, 1 apprehend the examples re- 
corded in them of patriarchs, judges and kings, | 
are so defective in morality that they have a per- 
nicious tendency, especially on those readers who 
consider them of divine authority. The account 
there given of the Jewish wars against the Ca- 
naanites, in which not only men, but even wo- 
men and little children, were cut off with ruth- 
less severity, cannot be otherwise than unfavora- 


Amicus.—The faults of the patriarchs, judges 
and kings of Israel are not recorded for our im- 
itation ; they were often severely punished for 
them, and we should take warning from their 


I consider it an evidence of truthfulness in a} 
historian when he records without disguise the | 
faults of those characters most revered by his 
nation. Asto the wars of the Jews, they are) 
no example for us who live under the Christian 
dispensation. Jesus Christ, the immaculate son | 
of God, and Prince of Peace, is our example, 
who, “when he was reviled, reviled not again, | 
when he suffered he threatened not, but commit- 
ted himself to God who judgeth righteously.’ 
Clericus.—We arc admonished by facts in the | 
natural world, that the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of men, women and children is not always} 
contrary to the divine wiil, and in the conquest of | 
Canaan it was doubtless ordered for a good pur-| 
pose. Like the inhabitants of the old world be- | 
fore the flood, and like the people of Sodom and | 
Gomorrah, the Canaanites had arrived at the ye-! 
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ry extreme of wickedness, their cup of iniquity 
was full, and their little children if permitted to 
live, would almost inevitably have followed the 
example of their parents, and sunk to ruin in 
the lowest depths of sensuality. Moses, in ad- 
dressing the people of Israel, said, “ Not for thy 
righteousncss, nor for the uprightness of thy heart, 
dost thou go to possess their land; but for the 
wickedness of these nations the Lord thy God 
doth drive them out from before thee.” 

We are not competent with our limited fac- 
ulties to judge of the plans of infinite wisdom. 
The Most High may, for aught we know, com- 
mand the infliction of partial calamities in order 
to promote the general good of mankind, as a 
surgeon amputates a diseased limb to save the 
rest of the body. We know that in many in- 
stances whole cities have been swallowed up by 
earthquakes, overwhelmed by streams of burnin 
lava, or depopulated by pestilence. Shall we for 
this cause attempt to arraign the justice and 
mercy of Diety? 











‘¢One part, one little part wé dimly scan, 
Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream, 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 

If but that little part incongruous seem. 

Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem ; 

Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise. 

O! then renounce that impious self-esteem, 

That aims to trace the secrets of the skies, 

For thou art but of dust, be humble and be wise.’” 


Scepticus.—As war is always waged under the 
influence of bad passions, cruelty seems to be its 
inseparable adjunct ; and I cannot see low a Be- 
ing whose nature is love could authorise or com- 
mand it. He is unchangeable, and therefore 
could not enjoin practices in one age which are 
unlawful in another. 

Clericus.—There have been various dispensa- 
tions to the children of men, each adapted to the 
condition of the people for whom it was intend- 
ed. The ministration of angels was the first. 
dispensation, the laws of Moses was the second, 
and the gospel of Christ is the last and highest. 
Many practices were permitted, and some were 
commanded, before the coming of Christ, which 
are now forbidden under the gospel. The stand- 
ard of human duty is the will of God. None 
can deny that before the coming of Christ many 
good men lived up to the law given to them, and 
yet they did not see it wrong to draw the sword 
in, what they deemed, a just cause. They did 
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vot sin in so doing, for “ where there is no law 
ere is no trangression.”” It must be acknow- 
iged that they received from their Creator pro- 
nsities and desires which would lead to war, 
less restrained. by divine grace. Now, where 
the difference in principle, between giving a di- 
et command to fight,or leaving them under 
th influences without an intimation that war 
was contrary to his will? 

When we undertake to reason from the divine 
attributes, and to say what the Most High would, 
or would not do, in a given case, we go beyond 
our depth. 

‘¢ Shall he whose birth, maturity and age, 

Scarce fill the circle of one summer day; 

Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage, 
Exclaim that nature hastens to decay, 

If but a cloud obstructs the solar ray, 

If but a momentary shower descend ! 

Or shall frail man, Heaven’s dread decree gainsay 
Which bade the series of events extend, 


Wide through unnumbered worlds and ages without 
end? ”? 


If it be asked, why, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, a higher and purer morality is requi- 
red than under the Mosaic? I answer, that more 
light is afforded ; not only by the writings of the 
New Testament, but by the more abundant 
manifestations of divine grace through the 
obedience of Christ; as it is written, “ He .as- 
cended up on high, he led captivity captive and 
gave gifts unto men.” 

Amicus.—The point you are now discussing 
appears to me to be unprofitable and unnecessa- 
ry; inasmuch as you both allow that we. must 
look te the New Testament, rather than to the 
Old, for precepts and examples to instruct us in 
the way that leads to Christian perfection. + 

It does not comport with our finite capacities 
and limited knowledge, to attempt “‘to justify 
the ways of God to man,” by applying, in all 
cases, our ideas of the divine attributes in judg- 
ing of past transactions. There are many facts 
now existing which we cannot reconcile with our 


ideas of divine goodness in the government of | 


the world, and hence some moralists have drawn 
a cogent argument for the existence of another 
state of being, in which all these apparent dis- 
crepancies will be compensated. In someof the 
large cities of Europe there are hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of children exposed from their 


infancy to the most deleterious examples. They | 


are cradled in vice, and being kept in the great- 
est ignorance and poverty, they repay the op- 
pression of their superiors by a petty warfare 
upon society They are taught to lie, and to 
cheat, and to pick pockets as a profession. In 
this way, they reap the consequences of their pa- 
rents’ trangressions, and often inherit diseases by 
which their constitutions are enfeebled. 
Scepticus.—Where little is given, little will 
be required. Their moral delinquencies will not 
be punished so severely as if the same crimes 
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hai been committed by persons of more enlight- 
ened minds. 

Amicus.—Very true; but they must and do 
suffer the consequences of that corrupt and de- 
based condition which shuts them out from spi- 
ritual enjoyment; and this deplorable condition 
appears to be the natural result of their birth 
aud education. I have no doubt that Divine 
Goodness willin some way manifest to them his 
redeeming love, as well as to others who appear 
to be more favored ; but in what way I cannot 
see, for it remains to be an indisputable truth, that 
‘‘ without holiness, no man shall see the Lord.” 
I have therefore concluded it is best for me not 
to meddle with things too high forme. I know 
by experience that God is good, and where the 
dispensations of his providence are mysterious, 
I am content to trust, and to wait for the ope- 
ning of the seal, in another state of being. 

They who read the Bible with even a mode- 
rate knowledge of antiquity, cannot fail to per- 
ceivein it a degree of beauty and an amount of 
instruction not to be found in any other work. 
Although in our versionit all appears in the form 
of prose, a large portion in the original consists 
of poetry, and by those who can read ihe Old 
Testament in the Hebrew much of it js said to 
be exceedingly beautiful. Even in our common 
version we can discover in the bold imagery and 

| elevated sentiments of the Hebrew prophets an 
appreciation of moral beauty and a conception 
of divine perfections not to be found in any other 
ancient writings. When we compare the Bi- 
| ble with the mythology of the Greeks, so full of 
licentiousness, or with the fables of our ancestors 
in the north of Europe, whose imaginary gods 
were deified warriors, we cannot but perceive the 
| immeasurable superiority of the sacred scriptures, 
and I know of no other way to account for it than 
inspiration from on high. 
The book of Genesis contains the only rational 
| account of creation that has come down to us 
| from ancient times. It has long been celebrated 
for its subjimity, and the researches of modern 
‘science have shown that the fossil remains of 
herbs, trees, reptiles, fishes, birds and beasts, are 
still found imbedded in the different formations 
of solid rock in the same order as their creation 
is described by Moses. No fossil remains of the 
| human body are found among them, which shows 
that man was created subsequently to the inferior 
animals, when the earth became prepared for his 
|residence. The epochs-of creation, called days 
in scripture, were probably periods of long dura- 
tion, but this does not invalidate the Mosaic ac- 
count, for the term day is often used by the sa- 
cred writers to signify an indefinite time.* 
The account of the deluge is corroborated by 
the traditions of many nations of ancient and 





*This sentiment is expressed in a letter of Thomas 
Story’s addressed to James Logan dated 12th mo. 8th, 
1738. See Memoirs of J. Logan p. 155. 
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modern times, and the dispersion of mankind 
from the plain of Shinar corresponds with all that 
we know of the early history of our race. 

The lives of the patriarchs, those shepherd 
kings of early times—afford a pleasing picture 
of native simplicity, interspersed, it is true, with 
weaknesses and errors which prove that the sa- 
cred penman was more regardful of historical 
truth, than of the honor of his nation. There 
is nowhere to be found a more beautiful and 
touchingstory than the history of Joseph and his 
brethren, and the whole account of the sojourn | 
and servitude of the Israelites in Egypt is full of | 
interest to the reflecting mind. Their deliverance 
from the house of bondage by the outstretched | 
arm of Omnipotence, their passage through the | 
Red Sea, their wanderings in the wilderness, and | 


the giving forth of the law at Mount Sinai, are | 


related in astyle of simple and unaffected digni- 
ty corresponding with the wonderful and mirac- 
ulous character of the events. In estimating 

the character and writings of Moses we must bear | 
in mind the condition of the people to whom he | 
was sent. They had been more than two hun- 
dred years in Egypt, and most of the time in| 
bondage to that superstitious people, who wor- | 
shipped birds, beasts and reptiles. We may rea- | 
sonably suppose that they had in a great mea- | 
sure lost the simple worship and sublime faith of 
the patriarchs, they had imbibed the superstitions 


of the Egyptians, and were not prepared for a more | 


spiritual dispensation. It has been supposed by 
some that only the Decalogue was immediately 


revealed to Moses, and that the sacrifices of the | 
ceremonial law were commanded by the law-giver | 


from motives of expediency. In proof of this 
they adduce that remarkable passage of Jeremi- 
ah, where he says, in the name of the Most High, 
“T spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 


them in the day that [ brought them up out of | 


the land of Egypt concering burnt offerings and 
sacrifices; but this thing I commanded them, 
saying, obey my voice, and I will be your God 
and ye shall be my people,” Jer. vii. 22. At 
the time this passage was written the Israelites 
placed their reliance upon religious ceremonies, 





while they violated the moral laws, and the 
prophet was sent to reprove them for their dere- 
liction. I understand his meaning to be, that 
burnt offerings and sacrifices were not originally 
instituted in the Mosaic law. They had been in 
use long before, for it seems that Cain and Abel 
offered them, as likewise Noah and the patri- 
archs. Moses merely regulated the time and 
manner of the offerings; and whether he did 
this by a direct command of the Most High, or 
by virtue of that divine wisdom with which he 
was gifted, is not important to us. All that it 
concerns us to know is, that “The law was a 
shadow of good things to come,” and its sacri- 
fices were figures of spiritual realities. 

The book of Job is ranked among the oldest 
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of the sacred writings; some suppose that it 
was written by Moses, but of this there is no cer- 
tainty. It is regarded by biblical critics as one 
of the most valuable specimens of oriental poe- 
try, being replete with religious instruction and 
illustrated with sublime imagery. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark upon the 
merits of the New Testament, for the purity and 
sublimity of its doctrines are admitted, even by 
the most determined sceptics. It may be com- 
pared to an inexhaustible mine of pure gold, the 
ceeper it is explored the more abundantly will 
our researclies be rewarded. 


The scriptures may be considered a chart which 
has been traced for our guidance by the wise and 
good of former ages who performed under divine 
guidance the voyage of life. Like the mariner 
upon the ocean, we may refzr to the chart to 
avoid the rocks and shoals which endanger our 
safety, as well as to direct us to our destined 
port, but still we must depend upon the compass 
within that points tothe polar star of Truth, and 


| guides us securely tothe haven of rest. 


More than three thousand years have elapsed 
since the time of Moses, and eighteen centuries 
since the age of the aposiles, yet their writings 
are still read with undiminished interest. The 
arts and sciences have wonderfully advanced, po- 
litical institutions heve changed, manners and 
morals have improved, and every branch of lit- 
erature has been enriched with contributions from 
the most gifted minds: Yet the sacred writers 
still retain their place, not: only on our shelves 
but in our affections. We love to read the sim- 
ple and majestic narrative of Moses, the far- 
reaching visions of the prophets, and the touch- 
ing strains of David, but still more the sublime 
discourses of Jesus and the instructive writings 
of the apostles. Why is it that these writings 
have been so highly valued by the wise and good 
of every age? It is because of the treasures of 
wisdom they contain. Not the wisdom of this 
werld, but that which “cometh down from 
above,” which is pure, gentle and easy to be en- 
treated, which in the earlier ages of the worid,— 
the infancy of our race,—spake through symbols 
and ceremonies shadowing forth the substance of 
divine things, and then as man advanced to a 
higher state of civilization, the same divine wis- 
dom was manifested more fully, the evil being 
taken away and its majestic features disclosed. 
But even now the sublime doctrines of Jesus 
Christ are not understood or appreciated by pro- 
fessing christendom. They are generally looked 
upon as a standard too high for human attain- 
ments ; as something that all are bound to ad- 
mire and few wi!l venture to imitate. They are 
however gradually making their way in the hearts 
of men, and the record-which has been preserved 
of his pure teachings and holy example, has 
been and still continues to be, one of the most 
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important of outward means in promoting the | ment of direct instruction for the whole work of 
cause of Truth. J. | education, leave entirely unguarded and uncon- 
trolled the intervals of relaxation, and unless 
The following from an old paper contains views oe —_ offence or noisy eng 7 
: : eir interference, remain in utter ignoran 
worthy of consideration. that inner world of character, viliie which, 
a oe on ae whether trained or untrained, goes on the real 
The vigorous writer, Kent, is shedding a strong | education. ; 
light upon the Egyptian darkness of the present | In the school-room, the teacher may impart 
educational system of the country, and, ‘ with | the truths of science, may cultivate the reasoning 
deference and hesitation,’ has evolved aprinciple | faculties, may give a charm to literature—but it 
which will one day be admitted to constitute one | is in the association of his pupils, alone, that he 
of the most important elements of a right and | may restrain pride, self-will, vanity, servility, 
healthful system of education, viz: ‘Thata per- | boastfuluess, unkindness, may cherish the virtues 
fect school should necessarily contain both boys |and the graces which ennoble and adorn the 
and girls, instructed by both men and women.’ | character, and under those circumstances in which 
That such a proposition should be necessarily | children feel, think and act most naturally, give 
advanced with caution, and certainly received ; them the habit of feeling, thinking and acting 
with incredulity, is but a proof of the fondness of | rightly. Which part of education takes the 
mankind for their own inventions, despite the | deeper hold upon the realities of life, it is not 
voice of nature and experience. | difficult todecide. Such watchfulness should be 
Having been educated ina part of the country | a matter of course, not an obuoxious rule. Un- 
where boys and girls pursue the same studies in | ceasing that it be of any benefit, affectionate, that 
the same classes, and under the same teachers, | it be not regarded as odious contrast. 
and, having watched with much interest the de- | Hence will be perccived the propriety of female 
velopement of the opposite system, I cannot re- | assistance, as possessing, in some important re- 
frain from noting a few results of personal ob- | spects, the most desirable influence in the forma- 
servation and experience, which, though hastily | tion of character. Possessing by intuition a 
and imperfectly thrown together, may perhaps | ready insight into the hidden springs of human 
serve as hints to an abler pen and a wiser ob- | action, with a gentleness and tact not the invari- 
server. able attributes of masculine perfection—a woman 








The objections to a system of instruction em- | 


bracing both boys and girls, seem mainly to be 
resolved into these two. The injury to the 


morals and manners of the pupils, and the im-| 


propriety of both sexes pursuing the same course 
of study. If the former evil be proved to have 





will often restrain and renovate unruly elements 
which bid defiance to all efforts of sterner masters. 
There is no better proof of this truth, than the 
fact so often noted in those parts of the country 
where the school. are taught alternately by male 
and female teachers, for the period of six months 


a real existence, the question of intellectual ad- | each—that the most ungovernable pupils of the 
vantages should. be excluded, as of altogether | winter schools are often the most tractable under 
minor importance. All persons, I believe, appre- | the dynasty of the mistress. I have seen a rough, 





ciate the reciprocally beneficial influence of 
brothers and sisters in the family circle—why 
then should the same principles fail in application 
to the wider sphere of association among fellow 
students? I would answer, only through the 
culpable neglect of the teacher. He who under- 
takes the charge of training children—beings of 
undisciplined reason and unsubdued will—exhib- 
iting the germs, and oftentimes the developement 
of the worst passions, and these combined with 
affectionate temper, generous impulses, and high 
intellectual and moral capabilities—he, I say, 
who has undertaken the guidance of these power- 
ful and incongruous elements, without feeling the 
absolute necessity of the most unwearied vigil- 
ance over the associations and intercourse of his 
pupils, has but imperfectly conceived the impor- 
tance or the responsibility of his office. Itis to 
be feared that much good teaching fails of its de- 
sired result from the neglect of this indispensable 
accessory. It is not unfrequently the case that 
good and efficient teachers, mistaking the depart- 


ill-bred boy of thirteen from that rudest of all 
masses, a boy’s public school in a great city, 
placed under the tuition of ladies, and, after the 
first surprise of being treated like a gentleman 
had subsided, become docile, polite, studious and 
considerate. There is a chivalry which is noim- 
aginary trait of boyish character, and which, if 
neither dishonored nor ridiculed, constitutes a 
motive of self government far more wholesome 
than severity of restraint. 

The evil effect upon girls of associating with 
boys at school, is doubtless honestly considered 
to be great by parents accustomed to the opposite 
system—but they will scarcely be said to judge 
of the subject impartially, inasmuch as they view 
it in the light of evils which the system of sepa- 
ration has itself created. Practically those evils 
are found to be no greater, and often far less, 
than those resulting from the mode of education 
which prevails in our cities. It should be re- 
membered that all undesirable traits in children 


‘are not necessarily the effect of contact with 
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others. No one has watched the growth of a lit- 
tle child, how lovely soever, without having been 
surprised at indications of evil, which could be 
traced to no external source. That such evil is 
greatly developed by indiscriminate association, 
is lamentably true, but that it is more true of the 
society of boys and girls than of either separate- 
ly, experience will not prove to be the case. That 
boys possess any monopoly of sin, their respec- 
tive parents at least will be slow to admit. 
Whence do girls derive improper hibits? Is it 
not from unrestrained intercourse with other 
girls? And are boys who grow up without the 
habitual influence of the gentler sex, to be re- 
marked for propriety or delicacy of character? 
The actual fact, as exhibited where the fashion- 
able monasticism of the day has not yet obtained, 
is, that boys and girls are a restraint upon each 
other; and less frivolity, less impropriety and less 
real rudeness prevails between them than when 
restricted to their own society. 

It excites a sense of the ludicrous, mingled 
with regret to witness the anxious care of 
mothers, lest their little girls should be brought, 
however transiently, into contact with little boys, 
and that under the eye of a teacher—when a 
moiety of the same vigilance exerted to preserve 
them from unrestrained association with their 
own playfellows, would erect a safeguard around 
the gentleness, purity and truth of their little 
ones, now unhappily too often wanting. Boys 
are boisterous—thanks to thé system of home- 
training which allows them the too unlimited ex- 
ercise of muscle, lungs and will, and denies to 
their sisters the healthful use of either. They 
are often rude, but will they become less so by 
herding together without the softening influence 
which, from the cradle to the grave, will assert 
its quiet dominion, whenever its natural and le- 
gitimate exercise is permitted? 

The point in question takes a deeper hold 
upon the fabric of the social constitution than at 
first appears. Men and and women are, undeni- 
ably, intended to find their happiness an? there 
highest sphere of usefulness in each otner’s so- 
ciety. Is it then rational to suppose that an en- 
tire system of training, which carefully excludes 
each from the acquaintance and participation in 
the pursuits, enjoyments and aims of the other, 
is calculated to produce the most satisfactory re- 
sults, either of happiness or usefulness. The 
artificial fashion of society is the universal sub- 
ject of complaint; it would seem that the artifi- 
cial system of education had something to do with 
it. Compare the position of girls under the le- 
gitimate effect of each mode of training, when 
prepared to enter upon the realities of life. The 
baby belle of the promenade is taken in full dress 
to call upon her “ beau,” learning, with her first 
lispings, that some peculiar relation exists be- 
tween her and her “little husband.’”’ She is, in 
due time; sent to school, and, by parents, nurse 





and teacher is taught to regard a boy as a kind 
of ogre, except when she occasionally meets him 
at a children’s party, or a soiree—where nature 
and circumstances combining to render them 
mutually agreeable, she takes of her own vanity 
lessons in juvenile coquetry and affectation. At 
the boarding school she begins to rebel at the 
necessary, but too often vain, rules of restraint, 
and finds the interdicted note, message, flower, 
delightful—and, if good sense and providential 
cirenmstances prevent greater folly, she emerges 
into life, prepared to find her happiness in some 
being whom her fancy has invested with super- 
human excellence, and for intimate acquaintance 
with whom she is indebted to morning calls, 
evening dances, and summer excursions. What 
wonder, then, at the mutual disappointment 
which too often results from the ignyrance of 
each of the tastes, sensibilities, habits of feeling, 
subjects of thought and modes of action of the 
other. Is not common reason strongly in favor 
of the condition of one who, accustomed to sim- 
ple natural intercourse with the playfellows of 
her brothers, forms understanding friendship 
with both classes of her older companions, and 
enters upon life without the excitement of an en- 
tire change of her habitual society?— Home 
Journal. 





JOSEPH CLARK’S NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO 
THE INDIANS IN 1797. 
(Continued from page 788.) 

At the house of John Scanadoe were six or 
seven women, anda little babe fixed upon a kelah 
of exquisite workmanship, covered with two silk 
handkerchiefs. They informed me by their fingers 
that the age of their child was four weeks and 
four days. After some time, the wife of the 
chief spoke a few words, at which all present as- 
sumed an air of seriousness, She took down 
from the wall, a curious twisted string of con- 
siderable length, containing a number of knots, 
and to every seventh knot, a piece of red wool 
was attached. This was her calendar, and one 
of the women informed me that every knot was 
a day, and every red mark was a week, marking 
the time since they had buried a valuable daughter. 
This circumstance was attended with more so- 
lemnity than many of our funerals. After re- 
commending the distribution of the presents I had 
in charge, a proposition was made to smoke, a 
practice in high esteem among the Indians. As 
Iwas not accustomed to it, the offer was not ac- 
cepted, whercupon John Scanadoe gave me two 
curious pipes, as presents. 

I now took leave of my Indian friends, and set 
out for Utica, in company with John Dean. We 
called at the house of a lawyer in that town, 
where Grace Crosby (daughter of Jolin, before 
mentioned) resided, and she being desirous of ad- 
dressing a letter to my daughter, accordingly did 
so, and I was the bearer of it. My mind being 
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disposed to silence and meditation, I desired my | lic sacrifice. He was then conveyed to a place 
companion to make choice of some retired house | in the woods previously prepared for his reception, 
for a lodging, but contrary, in appearance, to my | where it was intended he should remain under 
request, he rode up to a great house in the place, | guard eight days, at the expiration of which time 
occupied by a person named Walker, aid-de-camp | his body was to be committed to the flames, to 
to George Washington, who highly approbated | satisfy the indignation which the above men- 
the labors of Friends among the Indians. | tioned outrage had naturally produced in the 
We were introduced to the family and sat in a | minds of the Indians. One morning, during his 
splendid hall, where tea was served, during which | confinement, an elderly woman came to the place, 
time in the course of conversation, I happened | and in a very solemn manner conversed with the 
to mention some circumstances which occurred | guards, and although he (the prisoner) could not 
among the poor people of New Jersey in the | understand her language, the words so impressed 
sckdbedeed of Saunter’s furnace, where I had | his mind, that he could not forbear bursting into 
distributed some books, and on that occasion the | tears. After some time she withdrew, and an 
wife of the superintendent, an elderly woman, | elderly man came, whose manner and conver- 
accompanied me from cottage to cottage,ana her | sation appeared similar to that of the woman, 
daughter who was married to a magistrate of that | and taking a twist of tobacco from his vest, threw 
place had lately been received into membership | itat the stake that was erected for the victim. He 
with Fricnds. Upon the relation of this cireum- | then took the youth in his arms, and conveyed him 
stance, the wife of our host broke into tears, | aconsiderable distance to his own habitation, where 
upon which a cessation ensued, and her husband | he recognized the same woman that came to the 
enquired the cause of her emotion, when she | place of his confinement, and also that they were 
pathetically informed us that the persons I had | the parents of the young chief that had been so 
spoken of were her mother and sisters. It»was | inhumanly assassinated. Other children were 
an affecting opportunity. After tea we retired | there, all sitting in silence. 
and hada comfortable night’s lodging, andafteran| Soon after his arrival, a ceremony was pcr- 
early breakfast next morning, we pursued our jour- | formed, in which the children were given to un- 
ney. The morning was mild and serene, and we derstand, that henceforward they were to eonsider 
proceeded down the Mohawk riverto Schenectady. | him as their brother who was dead, and is now 
On the way we visited a settlement of Germans | alive, was lost, and is found. They then bathed 
and distributed some books among them in| him with a decoction of sweet herbs, which had 


their own language, which they received with | been steeping some time before his arrival ; and 
tears of gratitude. Arrived at Nine Partners, | he continued to live with them, in great har- 
and attended their Quarterly meeting; from thence | mony, until the day of their death. 

to New York where the Indian Committee met, 


to whom I delivered the information required, An article published in the Intelligencer in 3d 


and then continued my course towards heme, | 5.5 1852, No. 51, vol. 8, underthe same eaption, 
where, through favor, found all well. : os : 

A considerable time after my return from this | 8°V Views very similar to those expressed in the 
tour, some Indians, belonging to the Choctaw | following essay—and as the subject appears to be 
and Chickasaw nations, called with their Inter- | claiming the attention of Friends, we insert this 
preter, to pay me a visit. They informed me | communication also. 
in the course of conversation that William Penn | dus Centr Canin 
purchased this pl.ce (Pennsylvania) from their eee 
ancestors. ON THE GATHERING OF FUNERALS. 


I conversed with the Interpreter, who wasa} This interesting subject appears to be more 
white man, and presented him with a Bible. On | generally claiming the attention of Friends. I 
my enquiring how he came to be a resident have listened attentively to the views expressed 
among the Indians, he gave me the following | by some, in relation to the gathering of funerals 
narrative. | in country places, some of which are in substance 
It happened that many years before, a promis- | as, follows : 
ing youth, the son of aged parents,on whomthe| Cases very frequently occur in which the de- 
nation intended to confer the title and office of ceased (perhaps a father or a mother) has been 
chief, was wantonly and without provocation shot for along time confined with illness, requiring 
by some white persons who were out on a hunting | continual care and attention even to the neglect 
party. This sorrowful occurrence gave great of other duties in household affairs, which are 
umbrage to the nation, and they set about com- liable tobe thrown into disorder and confusion. 
mencing hostilities. A company of warriors} Many families living comfortably in a small 
came to his (the Interpreter’s) father’s house, ar- | house are not prepared to accommodate a large 
rested him, and appearing pleased with his person | gathering of neighbors and friends, who may 
painted him black, and the top of his head red, | meet to pay the last tribute of respect to the de- 
the usual method of preparing a victim for pub- | parted friend. 
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And even where the house of the deceased is 
lurge and convenient, it seems to be expected that 
every part of it will be thrown open for the 
company, affording no privacy or place of retire. 
ment for the mourning and bercaved family and 
near relatives. 

Witness the exposure of man and beast, to the 
heat of a summer sun, or the intense cold of a 
winter’s day, rain, hail, and snow, in collecting 
at, and in leaving the late residence of the de- 
ceased, the trying situation of the mourners, 
upon reaching the burial ground, waiting some 
ten or fifteen minutes in the wet and cold, for 
others to arrive, and put away their horses, Xe. 
&e. &e. 

It sometimes happens, that in consequence of 
persons changing their residence, it is difficult to 
ascertain the location so exactly as is necessary 
to meet just at the hour appointed for gatherings. 

These disadvantages, with many of like nature, 
but of smaller importance, are pointed out as at- 
tendant upon the gathering of funerals at pri- 
vate dwellings. Among the arguments in favor of 
assembling at the Meeting Iouses, upon such oc- 
easions, something like the following are used. 

Meeting Houses are generally situated very 
near the burial grounds, e 1 are calculated to 
accommodate large numbers of persons, with 
comfortable seats, where we may meet in a col- 
lected capacity (which has its advantages,) and if 
an exercised Friend has anything to offer by way 
of counsel, we are all within audible distance. 

It is believed, that under such circumstances 
more order and quiet would be preserved, and 
much less conversation and unsettlement would 
be observed. 

Meeting houses are usually provided with am- 
ple shelter for horses and vehicles. 

At the proper time, a few friends may bear 
the corpse to its fiual resting place, the inter- 
ment follows, and the company quietly disptrse. 

2 mo. 1854. M. R. 


The following communication was received in 
relation to an article published in the Intelligen- 


cer last month, giving an account of the inventor 
of Railroads. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


East Brooklyn, 2d mo. 28th, 1854. 


A few weeks ago I observed in the “ Friends’ 
Intelligencer,” an article on railroads, which con- 
tained some errors of fact. 

If the writer had stated that there were no 
railroads in 1820 used for carrying passengers 
and general freight, he would have been conside- 
rably within the bounds of truth, for it was not 
till 1825, when the Stockton and Darlington 
road was completed, that this descriptioa of rail- 
road business commenced. Very soon after the 
year 1600, railroads of a rude sort existed in 
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England, in the vicinity of the great coal mines, 
but the first of which there is any particular ac- 
count, was one near “ Neweastle upon Tyne,” 
‘upon which one horse could draw 4 or 5 chal- 
drons of coal,” the rails being of wood; this 
was about 1675 or 6. About a hundred years af- 
ter, say 1776, a Mr. Carr constructed one of iron, 
at the Sheffield (my native place) colliery ; in 
1797 a permanent structure on stone blocks, was 
built near Newcastle, the increase of business 
rendering it necessary ; in 1800, one at Little 
Eaton in Derbyshire ; in 1804, there was a loco- 
motive engine in use at Merthyr Tidvil, in 
South-Wales; in 1814 there were several in use 
near Newcastle. At what precise time the rail- 
road was made and the locomotive was first used 
by Thomas Gray, at Leeds, I cannot now find any 
account, but I first Peard of it in the year 1822, 
but as early as 1811 or 12, there was a man of 
the name of Blinkersop of Leeds, obtained a pa- 
tent for a new idea, (a very absurd one by the 
by,) for a peculiar kind of rail and driving wheel. 

A great deal that has been said respecting 
Gray by W. Howell and'others is doubtless cor- 
rect ; but for any one to claim the credit for him, as 
the originator of railroads and the inventor of 
locomotives, is claiming too much. I dont believe 
he ever set up such a claim for himself. That 
he was a neglected and ill-used man I never 
doubted, but I think the above facts show that 
he was not so far in advance of the age as has 
been represented by his admirers; his visions 
were too splendid for common mortals to realize. 
Had he been more moderate in his statements he 
probably would have found more patient listen- 
ers. I was born and brought up in a coal region, 
and railroads have been numerous ever since I 
can remember anything; the world moves, un- 
doubtedly ; but our fathers were not quite so sim- 
ple, or so ignorant, as is sometimes imagined by 
the young “ go-a-heads” of the present day. 

Some of these facts I have drawn from Brande’s 
Encyclopedia, and Chambers’ Information for 
the People, whilst some have fallen under my 
own observation. 

I am respectfully thy friend, an 

P. S. [have spoken of Gray’s locomotive, I 
see the article in the Intelligencer does not allude 
to it, but I know that there was « locomotive en- 
gine at Leeds in 1822, perhaps earlier. 

The following letter was sent to Rebecca Col- 
lier, after a meeting in London, with a paper of 
swect meats, and another for her companion Ra- 
ckel Brachon; the great John Locke was at 
meeting, and took particular notice of them. 
’Tis also said that King William the Third was 
there, incognito. 

My sweet Friends,—A paper of sweetmeats 
by the bearer to attend your journcy, comes to 
testify the sweetness I found in your Society. 
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disposed to silence and meditation, I desired my 
companion to make choice of some retired house 
for a lodging, but contrary, in appearance, to my 
request, he rode up to a great house in the place, 
occupied by a person named Walker, aid-de-camp 
to George Washington, who highly approbated 
the labors of Friends among the Indians. 
We were introduced to the family and sat in a | 

splendid hall, where tea was served, during which 


lic sacrifice. He was then conveyed to a place 
in the woods previously prepared for his reception, 
where it was intended he should remain under 
guard eight days, at the expiration of which time 
his body was to be committed to the flames, to 
satisfy the indignation which the above men- 
tioned- outrage had naturally produced in the 
minds of the Indians. One morning, during his 
confinement, an elderly woman came to the place, 


time in the course of conversation, I happened | and in a very solemn manner conversed with the 
to mention some circumstances which occurred | guards, and although he (the prisoner) could not 
among the poor people of New Jersey in the | understand her language, the words so impressed 
neighborhood of Saunter’s furnace, where I had | his mind, that he could not forbear bursting into 
distributed some books, and on that occasion the | tears. After some time she withdrew, and an 
wife of the superintendent, an elderly woman, | elderly man came, whose manner and conver- 
accompanied me from cottage to cottage,and her | sation appeared similar to that of the woman, 
daughter who was married to a magistrate of that | and taking a twist of tobacco from his vest, threw 
place had lately been received into membership | itat the stake that was erected for the victim. He 


with Friends. Upon the relation of this circum- | 
stance, the wife of our host broke into tears, | 
upon which a cessation ensued, and her husband | 
enquired the cause of her emotion, when she | 
pathetically informed us that the persons I had | 
spoken of were her mother and sisters. It»was | 
an affecting opportunity. After tea we retired 

and hada comfortable night’s lodging, and afteran 

early breakfast next morning, we pursued our jour- | 
ney. The morning was mild and serene, and we | 
proceeded down the Mohawk river to Schenectady. | 
On the way we visited a settlement of Germans 
and distributed some books among them in 
their own language, which they received with 
tears of gratitude. Arrived at Nine Partners, 
and attended their Quarterly meeting; from thence | 
to New York where the Indian Committee met, | 
to whom I delivered the information required, | 


. | 
and then continued my course towards heme, | 


| 


where, through favor, found all well. 


A considerable time after my return from this | 


then took the youth in his arms, and conveyed him 
aconsiderable distance to his own habitation, where 
he recognized the same woman that came to the 
place of his confinement, and also that they were 
the parents of the young chief that had been so 
inbumanly assassinated. Other children were 
there, all sitting in silence. 

Soon after his arrival, a ceremony was per- 
formed, in which the children were given to un- 
derstand, that henceforward they were to consider 
him as their brother who was dead, and is now 
alive, was lost, and is found. They then bathed 
him with a decoction of sweet herbs, which had 
been steeping some time before his arrival ; and 


he continued to live with them, in great har- 


mony, until the day of their death. 


An article published in the Intelligencer in 3d 
mo. 1852, No. 51, vol. 8, underthe same ezption, 
gave views very similar to those expressed in the 


tour, some Indians, belonging to the Choctaw | following essay—and as the subject appears to be 
and Chickasaw nations, called with their Inter- | claiming the attention of Friends, we insert this 
preter, to pay me a visit. They informed me | g9mmunication also. 

in the course of conversation that William Penn | 
purchased this place (Pennsylvania) from their | 
anesene. ON THE GATHERING OF FUNERALS. 

I conversed with the Interpreter, who wasa; This interesting subject appears to be more 
white man, and presented him with a Bible. On generally claiming the attention of Friends. I 
my enquiring how he came to be a resident have listened attentively to the views expressed 
among the Indians, he gave me the following | by some, in relation to the gathering of funerals 
narrative. ‘in country places, some of which are in substance 

It happened that many years before, a promis- | as, follows : 
ing youth, the son of aged parents,on whomthe| Cases very frequently occur in which the de- 
nation intended to confer the title and office of ceased (perhaps a father or a mother) has been 
chief, was wantonly and without provocation shot fora long time confined with illness, requiring 
by some white persons who were out ona hunting continual care and attention even to the neglect 
party. This sorrowful occurrence gave great of other duties in household affairs, which are 
umbrage to the nation, and they set about com- | liable tobe thrown into disorder and confusion. 
mencing hostilities. A company of warriors) Many families living comfortably in a small 
came to his (the Interpreter’s) father’s house, ar- house are not prepared to accommodate a large 
rested him, and appearing pleased with his person | gathering of neighbors and friends, who may 
-painted him black, and the top of his head red, | meet to pay the last tribute of respect to the de 
the usual method of preparing a victim for pub- | parted friend. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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And even where the house of the deceased is 
large and convenient, it seems to be expected that 
every part of it will be thrown open for the 
company, affording no privacy or place of retire- 
ment for the mourning and bercaved family and 
near relatives. 

Witness the exposure of man and beast, to the 
heat of a summer sun, or the intense cold of a 
winter’s day, rain, hail, and snow, in collecting 
at, and in leaving the late residence of the de- 
ceased, the trying situation of the mourners, 
upon reaching the burial ground, waiting some 
ten or fifteen minutes in the wet and cold, for 
others to arrive, and put away their horses, Xe. 
&e. &e. 

It sometimes happens, that in consequence of 
persons changing their residence, it is difficult to 
ascertain the location so exactly as is necessary 
to meet just at the hour appointed for gatherings. 

These disadvantages, with many of like nature, 
but of smaller importance, are pointed out as at- 
tendant upon the gathering of funerals at pri- 
vate dwellings. Among the arguments in favor of 
assembling at the Meeting Houses, upon such oc- 
easions, something like the following are used. 

Meeting Houses are generally situated very 
near the burial grounds, and are calculated to 
accommodate large numbers of persons, with 
comfortable seats, where we may meet in a col- 
lected capacity (which has its advantages,) and if 
an exercised Friend has anything to offer by way 
of counsel, we are all within audible distance. 

It is believed, that under such circumstances 
more order and quiet would be preserved, and 
much less conversation and unsettlement would 
be observed. 

Meeting houses are usually provided with am- 
ple shelter for horses and vehicles. 

At the proper time, a few friends may bear 
the corpse to its final resting place, the inter- 
ment follows, and the company quietly disperse. 

2 mo. 1854. M. R. 


The following communication was received in 
relation to an article published in the Intelligen- 


cer last month, giving an account of the inventor 
of Railroads. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


East Brooklyn, 2d mo. 28th, 1854. 


A few weeks ago I observed in the “ Friends’ 
Intelligencer,” an article on raiiroads, which con- 
tained some errors of fact. 

If the writer had stated that there were no 
railroads in 1820 used for carrying passengers 
and general freight, he would have been conside- 
rably within the bounds of truth, for it was not 
till 1825, when the Stockton and Darlington 
road was completed, that this description of rail- 
road business commenced. Very soon after the 
year 1600, railroads of a rude sort existed in 


England, in the vicinity of the great coal mines, 
but the first of which there ig any particular ac- 
count, was one near “ Newcastle upon Tyne,” 
‘“‘ypon which one horse could draw 4 or 5 chal- 
drons of coal,” the rails being of wood; this 
was about 1675 or 6. About a hundred years af- 
ter, say 1776, a Mr. Carr constructed one of iron, 
at the Sheffield (my native place) colliery ; in 
1797 a permanent structure on stone blocks, was 
built near Newcastle, the increase of business 
rendering it necessary; in 1800, one at Little 
Eaton in Derbyshire ; in 1804, there was a loco- 
motive engine in use at Merthyr Tidvil, in 
South-Wales; in 1814 there were several in use 
near Newcastle. At what pvecise time the rail- 
road was made and the locomotive was first used 
by Thomas Gray, at Leeds, I cannot now find any 
account, but I first Peard of it in the year 1822, 
but as early as 1811 or 12, there wasa man of 
the name of Blinkersop of Leeds, obtained a pa- 
tent for a new idea, (a very absurd one by the 
by,) for a peculiar kind of rail and driving wheel. 

A great deal that has been said respecting 
Gray by W. Howell and’others is doubtless cor- 
rect ; but for any one to claim the credit for him, as 
the originator of railroads and the inventor of 
locomotives, is claiming too much. I dont believe 
he ever set up such a claim for himself. That 
he was a neglected and ill-used man I never 
doubted, but [ think the above facts show that 
he was not so far in advance of the age as has 
been represented by his admirers; his visions 
were too splendid for common mortals to realize. 
Had he been more moderate in his statements he 
probably would have found more patient listen- 
ers. I was born and brought up in a coal region, 
and railroads have been numerous ever since I 
can remember anything; the world moves, un- 
doubtedly ; but our fathers were not quite so sim- 
ple, or so ignorant, as is sometimes imagined by 
the young “ go-a-heads” of the present day. 

Some of these facts I have drawn from Brande’s 
Encyclopedia, and Chambers’ Information for 
the People, whilst some have fallen under my 
own observation. 

I am respectfully thy friend, an 

P. S. I have spoken of Gray’s locomotive, I 

see the article in the Intelligencer does not allude 


| to it, but I know that there was a locomotive en- 


gine at Leeds in 1822, perhaps earlier. 


The following letter was sent to Rebecca Col- 
lier, after a meeting in London, with a paper of 
sweet meats, and another for her companion Ra- 
ckhel Brachon; the great John Locke was at 
meeting, and took particular notice of them. 
’Tis also said that King William the Third was 
there, incognito. 

My sweet Friends,—A paper of sweetmeats 
by the bearer to attend your journey, comes to 
testify the sweetness I found in your Society. 
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I admire no converse like that of Christian free- 
dom, and fear no bondage like that of pride and 
prejudice. I now see that acquaintance by sight 
cannot reach that height of enjoyment, which ac- 
quuintance by knowledge arrives unto. Outward 
hearing may misguide us, but internal knowledge 
cannot err; we have something here of what, we 
shall have hereafter, to know, as we are known, 
and this we with otherfriends were even at first 
view partakers of, and the more there is of this 
in the life, the less we need enquire of what na- 
tion, country, party or persuasion our friends are, 
for our knowledge is more sure than anoth- 
er’s is to us; this we know when we have 
believed. 

Now the God of all grace grant that you may 
hold fast that rare grace of Love and Charity, 
that unbiassed and unbounded love, which if it 
decays not will spring up mightily as the wa- 
ters of the sanctuary higher and higher, till you 
with the Universal Church swim together in the 
ocean of Divine Love. 

Women indeed had the honor first to publish 
the resurrection of the Spirit of Love, and “et 
all the Disciples of Christ rejoice herein, as doth 

Your partner, 


JoHN LOCKE. 
Gray’s Inn, Nov. 21st, 1696. 
ae 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 18, 1854. 





THE NEBRASKA BILL. 

The remonstrance against this bill, which was 
prepared and forwarded to Congress by the Re- 
presentative’ Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, has appeared in our columns, and, we 
trust, will claim. the serious attention of our 
readers. We rejoice that Friends have felt it 
right to bear their testimony thus publicly 
against this unrighteous measure, which pro- 
poses to give up, to the desolating influence of 
slavery, an extensive territory, that has, for 
thirty-four years, been protected from it by a 
law, heretofore regarded as a compact between 
the North and the South. To repeal that law, 
when one party only has derived the full benefit 
of it, and thus to debar the other party from its 
future advantages, is a proceeding alike dishonor- 
able to its authors and destructive to the peace 
and harmony of the Union. 

Nothing has occurred, for many years, so well 
adapted to show the encroaching nature of that 
spirit, which has subjected the weak to its own 
purposes, and desires to perpetuate its dominion 
by continual accessions of power. Let us 
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briefly recur to some of the steps by which this 
power has advanced to its present commanding 
position. In 1787, the act excluding slavery 
from our North Western territory was passed by 
the confederated States, and subsequently it was 
confirmed by the first Congress under the new 
Constitution. By that act the whole territory 
then belonging to the United States was dedi- 
cated to freedom. :.& 

In 1820, after a violent struggle, a part of the 
territory acquired from France was, by the Mis- 
souri Compromise act, given up to slavery; but, 
in all that portion of it lying North of 36 deg: 
30 min. N. Lat. slavery was “forever pro- 
hibited.” 

In 1850, the compromise measures were ef- 
fected, including the Fugitive Slave Law, by 
which the ci:izens of the Free States, if legally 
called on to assist in the recapture of fugitive 
slaves, are subjected to heavy penalties for re- 
fusing to comply. 

And now, in 1854, it is proposed to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise act, in order that sla- 
very may find admittance into the vast territory 
of Nebraska, once dedicated to freedom. 

At the present juncture the question seems to 
be presented,—What can be done by the mem- 
bers of our religious society to arrest this retro- 
grade movement, and to advance the noble prin- 
ciples maintained by our fathers? We know 
that denunciation and invective are in vain. 
They only tend to arouse the angry passions, 
and to drown the still small voice that ever pleads 
for justice and mercy, even in the breast of the 
oppressor. We have not relinquished our con- 
viction that Divine Providence will open a way 
for the relief of the oppressed millions, who are 
condemned to unrequited toil, shut out from the 
benefits of education, and liable to be separated 
from the dearest objects of their affections. But 
the Most High often makes use of human in- 
strumentality to promote his own beneficent pur- 
poses. 

Among the many instruments employed to 
meliorate the condition of the African race in 
this country, John Woolman and Anthony Bene- 
zet might be named, besides a host of other 
worthies, who labored effectually in this righteous 
cause. , 

May we not reasonably conclude that if the 
the members of our religious society were 
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as faithful and devoted now as they were in 
those early days, many more advocates would be 
raised up, and qualified by divine grace, to plead 
the cause of the oppressed, in the meekness of 
wisdom, and with the invincible power of Truth? 

But example is more persuasive than words, 
and it is worthy of serious consideration, 
whether we are not called upon at the present 
time to advance our testimony, and to render it 
more effectual by abstaining, as far as practicable, 
from the produce of slave labor. We know that 
John Woolman and other deeply concerned 
minds were constrained, by a sense of duty, to 
bear their testimony in this way, and there are 
many members of our Society now acting in the 
same manner, from a like motive, but their num- 
ber, we apprehend, bears a small proportion to 
the whole body. 

Without presuming to dictate or decide for 
others, we deem it right to present our views 00 
this subject, and shall therefore probably resume 
its consideration in a future number. Mean- 
while, we ask attention to the following para- 
graph from the memorial of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends concerning John Woolman: 

“‘ He was, for many years, deeply exercised on 
account of the poor enslaved Africans, whose 
cause; as he sometimes mentioned, lay almost 
. continually upon him; and to obtain liberty to 
those captives, he labored both in public and 
private ; and was favored to see his endeavors 
crowned with considerable success. He was par- 
ticularly desirous that Friends should not be in- 
strumental to lay burthens on this oppressed 
people, but remember the days of suffering from 
which they had been providentially delivered, 
that if times of trouble should return, vo injus- 
tice dealt to those in slavery might rise in judg- 
ment against us, but, being clear, we might, on 
such occasions, address the Almighty with a de- 
gree of confidence, for his interposition and re- 
lief, being particularly careful as to himself, not 
to countenance slavery, even by the use of those 
conveniences of life which were furnished by 
their labor.” 


If any of our subscribers who do not preserve 
the Intelligencer for binding, and have Nos. 25, 
31 and 41, of Vol. 10th, would forward them 
by mail to the publisher, they would confer a 
favor. 
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Diep,—On the 4th of the 3d mo., 1854, at her resi- 
dence in London Grove, Chester County, Emma B. 
CHAMBERS, late consort of David P. Chambers, in 
the 28th year of her age. 


OBITUAKY.—(BY REQUEST.) 

In the all-wise and overruling providence of God 
there are mysteries too deep for the scrutiny and 
comprehension of fallen, degenerate man; but 
when the house of mourning is visited with the 
proper spirit, and the feelings of the heart arrested 
as they should be, it brings home to every sensi- 
tive, reflecting mind the serious, solemn and salu- 
tary admonition, ‘‘ Be thou also ready to enter in- 
the joys of thy Lord,’ for thou knowest not at what 
moment the relentless destroyer will come and 
claim thee as hisown. These reflections were en- 
gendered by attending the funeral of Resecca, the 
beloved consort of Cuas. L. Woop, of this town,* 
who bade farewell to this transitory vale of tears 
on Seventh day ‘asi, (the 18th) about 11 o’clock, 
in her 29th year. She died as she had lived, a 
Christian—calm, resigned, and perfectly assured 
that her final resting place would be with her God, 
where all the angelic choir join in one universal 
anthem of praise to the ‘King of kings and Lord 
of Jords.” By her fruits was she known to be an 
humble, devoted follower of our blessed Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ. ,The writer has long known 
the object of this communication, and he feels but 
too well assured that the fewest number among her 
many friends and acquaintances know how to put 
a just estimate on the shining virtues and excel- 
lencies of this deeply lamented Christian woman. 


. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

The Visiting Committee will meet on Fourth day 
afternoon next (the 22d inst.) at four o'clock, instead 
of three as heretofore. 

JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXXVII. 


Philadelphia, 5thmo. 13th, 1887. 

My Dear Cousin :—This is the morning ofa 
new year, and whilst I have been looking over the 
events of the past, ‘ I have craved 
that a brighter sun may gild the yeartocome. But 
we are such short-sighted beings, in scanning the 
purposes of the Omnipotent in power, and the 
Boundless in wisdom, that I often feel condemned 
for indulging a wish or even a hope, concerning 
the things of time. He knows us altogether, as 
we really are, and though we may be cast into 
the lion’s den, or thrown into the fiery furnace by 
the enemies of the true and living God, yet as we 
retain a firm, unshaken reliance upon his sufficiency 
to save from the ravenous paw, and the devouring 
element, I believe deliverauee will be effected. 

1841. 

6 es It is in wisdom we are made ac- 
quainted with suffering, and if we can but arrive 
at that state wherein we are enabled to return 
gratitude to our heavenly Father for every dis- 
pensation he may leadus through, then are we im- 


* Winchester, Virginia. 
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proving under his forming hand. We need many| ‘To the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society the 
lessons in the school of trial ere we are willing to} sum of jive thousand dollars in trust, to be by 
bend to his will and to fulfil his whole counsel con- | them applied towards the erection and support 
cering us . . . The waste places are many, | of an Agricultural College within the said State. 
the rebuilders few. The watch-tower has beende-| To the Pennsylvania Historical Society ten 
serted by those designed to sound the alarm, | thonsand dollars, provided they shall apply the 
when enemies were approaching, hence have many | same to the purchase of Penn’s Mansion in 
becomea prey to the devouring spirit of this|Second street, and preserve the same as a me- 
world, and like the “ heath in the desert” know | mento of love and regard for the memory and 
not “ wher good cometh,” whereas, had they been | services of the illustrious founder of Pennsylva- 
faithful at their posts, they would have been | nia. 

made “ fruitful in the field of offering and joyful{ The sum of ten thousand dollars to erect a 
in the house of prayer.” monument to the virtues and noble actions of 
Wm. Penn, on the site of the treaty-tree at Ken- 

Elliot Cresson of Philadelphia who died on the | Sington, or within the city itself. 

20th of last month has left a large estate to ob- 


jects of benevolence and philanthropy, among : : . 
which are the following bequests : ; Seward, delivered in the United States Senate, 


To Joseph R. Ingersoll, Eli K. Price, J. W. ahaa nage — - a —— 
Claghorn, KE. F. Rivinus, Frederick Fraley, Wm. he thus speaks of the Indians now inhabiting 
P. Foulk, Thomas S. Mitchell, Dr. Kirkbride, | that vast territory :— 
and Joseph Harrison, Trustees,and my executors} “ Not less than eighteen tribes of Indians oc- 
hereafter named, my lands in Clinton county, in | cupy that vast tract, fourteen of which, I am in- 
trust for the foundation and support of a home | formed, have been removed there by our own 
for aged, infirm, or invalid gentlemen and mer- | act, and invested with a fee simple to enjoy ase- 
chants, where they may enjoy the comforts of an | cure and perpetual home, safe from the intrusion 
asylum not cleemosynary, butas far as may be by | and the annoyance, and even from the presence 
the addition of their own means, and by refer-| of the white man, and under the paternal care of 
ence to the Prytaneum of ancient Athens, an | the Government, and with the instruction of its 
honorable home, with the hope that it may be per- | teachers and mechanics, to acquire the arts of 
petuated and enlarged by the bequests of its | civilization, and the habits of social life. I will 
grateful inmates, until it shall become worthy of | not say that this was done to prevent that terri- 
the city of Penn, and a blessing to aclass whose | tory, because denied to Slavery, from being oc- 
wants have hitherto been overlooked, leaving to | cupied by free white men, and cultivated with 
my said trustees full power to conduct and carry | free white labor; but I will say, that this removal 
out this Institution on the best possible pla, and | of the Indians there under such guarantees, has 
to provide for its permanent usefulness in ornear| had that effect. The territory cannot be oc- 
my native city. cupied now, any more than heretofore, by savages 

To the Mayor and Councils of Philadelphia | and white men, with or without slaves together. 
the sum of jive thousand dollars in trust asa per- | Our experience and our Indian policy alike re- 
petual fund, the income of which I desire shall | move all dispute from this point. Either these 
annually forever be expended in planting and re- | preserved ranges must still remain to the Indians 
newing shade trees, especially in situations now | hereafter, or the Indians, whatever temporary re- 
exposing my fellow citizens to the heat of the | sistance against removal they may make, must 
sun ; desiring that due care be taken to select the | retire. 
best varieties, and excluding such foreign trash| Where shall they go? Will you bring them 
as the Lombardy Poplar, Alanthus, Paper Mul-| back again across the Mississippi ? There is no 
berry and similar exotics. room for Indians here. Will you send them 

To the Pennsylvania University at Philadel- 
phia, the sum of five thousand dollars to endow 
a professorship of the fine arts, so that the ele- 
ments of drawing and sketching from nature shall 
form part of the course of instruction of its 
alumni. 

The sum of ten thousand dollars toward the 
endowment of the Philadelphia School of Design, 
(corner of Eighth and Locust streets.) 

To my said Executors the sum of five thousand 
dollars in trust to be applied towards providing 
a School of Mines for developing the mineral 
treasures of my native State. 








In the logical and powerful speech of Senator 


toward the British border? That is already oc- 
cupied by Indians; there is no room there. Will 
you turn them loose upon Texas and New Mexi- 
co? There is no room there? 

Will you drive them over the Rocky Moun- 
tains? They will meet a tide of immigration 
there flowing into California from Europe and 
from Asia. Whither, then, shall they, the dis- 
possessed, unpitied heirs of this vast continent, 
go? The answer is, nowhere. If they remain in 
Nebraska, of what use are your charters? Of 
what harm is the Missouri Compromise in Ne- 


i 


northward, beyond your Territory of Nebraska, | 








| John Woolman, 
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braska in that case? Whom doth it oppress? 
No one. 

Who, indeed, demands territorial organization 
in Nebraska at all? The Indians? No. It is to 
them the consummation of a long apprehended 
doom. Practically, no one demands it. I am 
told that the whole white population, scattered 
here and there, throughout these broad regions, 
exceeding in extent the whole of the inhabited 
part of the United States at the time of the Re- 
volution, is less than fifteen hundred, and that 
these are chiefly trappers, missionaries, and a few 
mechanics and agents employed by the Govern- 
ment, in connection with the administration of 
Indian affairs, and other persons temporarily 
drawn around the post of Fort Leavenworth. It 
is clear, then, that this abrogation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise is not necessary for the pur- 
pose of establishing Territorial Governments in 


| Nebraska, but that, on the contrary, these bills, 


establishing such governments, are only a vehicle 
for carrying, or a pretext for carrying, that act 
of abrogation. 





The following is a copy of Wm. Boin’s 
marriage certificate, the original being in John 
Woolman’s hand writing : 


Whereas, William Boin, a negro man, now 
employed in the affairs of Moses Haines, of 
Springfield, who, ky an agreement with the said 
Moses Haines, set forth in writing and signed, 
expects to enjoy the full benefit of his labors on 
the first day of the fourth month, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
five. And Dido, a negro woman, of late servant 
toJoseph Burr, who now enjoys the whole benefit 
of her labor, having for some time manifested an 
inclination to join in marriage with each other, 
and, on enquiry, no difficulty appearing in respect 
to marriage engagements witl any others, they, 
the said William Boin and Dido, on the third 
day of the fifth month, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty three, at 
a little meeting, held in a dwelling house, on 
that occasion, did publicly inform us, the wit- 
nesses to this instrument, that they took each 
other as husband and wife, and mutually pro- 
mised to use their best endeavors, through Di- 
vine assistanze, to be faithful and true to each 
other, until death should separate them. 

And in confirmation thereof, have hereto set 
their hands. 

William Boin, Dido Boin, 

For negro Catharine, mother For negro London, her 
to Dido, father in law, 

Hagen, Dapher, 

George Subeter, Czsar Mony, 

Simus Bastill, Elizabeth Morton, 

Primas, Heager Ridgway, 


Susannah Fenimore, Catren Fenimore, 
Jeames Hage, 


Witnesses Present. 


Patience Haines (by her 
order), 


Joseph Burr, 


Josiah White, 
Thomas Antram, 
Amey Strattan, 
Sarah Fenimore, 
Deniel Haines, 


Benjamin Jones, 
David Ridgway, 
Ann Brooks, 
Sarah Woolman, 
Amey Antram. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S ESTIMATE OF WEALTH. 


The Rev. Tryon Edwards has very truly 
and forcibly stated the merits of this subject 
thus : 

“The Bible places wealth on the same _— 
with every other temporal good—to be regarde 
in the same manner, esteemed for the same rea- 
sons, sought in the same spirit, and used for the 
same end. Its very first mention of gold is in 
connection with the garden of Eden, and its last 
with the New Jerusalem—the heavenly city. It 
compares the tried and purified Christian to gold 
from the furnace ; it informs us that God gave 
riches toSolomon as a mark of his favor—it des- 
cribes the Son of Man when appearing in his 
glory, as having on his head a golden crown. Its 
doctrine is, that property, like health, intelleet, 
knowledge, influence, character, is a talent, en- 
trusted by God, and to be used and accounted for 
to him. It is like food, which properly eaten, 
contributes to health, but improperly and exces- 
sively, brings on surfeiting, fever, death. It is 
like the water, which is kept without the ship, and 
aids her to float on to her desired haven ; but al- 
lowed to enter and fill that ship, is her ruin. 
Held with a right spirit, and used to right ends, 
it is like the air, when moving in the healthful 
breeze, the minister of comfort, enjoyment, life; 
held with a wrong spirit, and used to wrong ends, 
it is like the same air when tainted with the pes- 
tilence, or swept by the tornado, the medium of 
injuty and death. 

It is not gold but the Jove, that is the exces- 
sive, supreme love, of gold, which the Bible 
teaches is “the root of all evil”—which it de- 
clarés is “idolatry.” The patriarch does not 
say, “if I have possessed gold,” but, “ If I have 
made gold my hope, or said to the fine gold, thou 
art my confidence, this were an iniquity.” The 
Saviour does exclaim, “‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches,” but adds his own explanation, 
‘“‘ How hard is it for them that trust in riches, to 
enter into the kingdom of God!” Sought as a 
means, wealth is valuable for a thousand things ; 
sought merely as an end, it becomes a curse. 
Properly used, it is a good ; abused, it is an evil. 
In the one case, it is the load-stone to draw 
men nearer to God;” in the other, * the mill 
stone, to sink them to perdition.”” 





There are many instances of men of a lively 
imagination, brilliant wit, and general know- 
ledge, being at the same time, very sceptical, 
profligate, and unjust. This is a sufficient proof 
that knowledge alone is not all that is necessary 
to the regulation of our minds and manners. 

DILLWYN. 
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I THANK THEE, GOD! FOR WEAL AND WO! 


I thank Thee, God! for all I’ve known 
Of kindly fortune, health and joy; 
And quite as gratefully I own 
The bitter drops of life’s alloy. 


Oh ! there was wisdom in the blow 
That wrung the sad and scalding tear, 
That laid my dearest idol low, 
And left my bosom lone and drear. 


I thank Thee, God! for all of smart 
That thou hast sent, for not in vain 

Has been the heavy, aching heart, 
The sigh of grief, the throb of pain. 


What if my cheek had ever kept 
Its healthful color, glad and bright ? 
What if my eyes had never wept 
Throughout a long and sleepless night ? 


Then, then, perchance, my soul had not 
Remembered there were paths less fair, 
And, selfish in my own blest lot, 
Ne’er strove to soothe another’s care. 


But when the weight of sorrow found 
My spirit prostrate and resigned, 

The anguish of the bleeding wound 
Taught me to feel for all mankind. 


Even as from the wounded tree 

The goodly, precious balm will pour; 
So in the rived heart there’ll be 

Mercy that never flowed before. 


€Tis well to learn that sunny hours 
May quickly change to mournful shade ; 
‘Tis well to prize life’s scattered flowers, 
Yet be prepared to see them fade. 


I thank, Thee, God ! for weal and wo; 
And whatsce’er the trial be, 

*T will serve to wean me from below, 
And bring my spirit nigher Thee. 


Eliza Cask. 





From the Daily Register. 
HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 


We call it a * gloomy world,” 
‘* A vale of tears and night ;’ 
But ourselves have spread the clouds, 
That shut out the heavens-light ; 
Would we help one another, 
Our sky would soon be bright. 


Listen, oh brother ! 
I am speaking unto thee; 
Is thy hand always ready, 
And thy heart warm and free ? 
We can help one another, 
However poor we be. 


For the kind word helpeth, 
And when the heart is sore, 

A kind look often 
Has a healing power; 

And the “ cup of cold water ;” 
Is blessed as of yore. 


Try it, oh sister, 

Striving with thy might; 
Is it dark, around thee ? 

Let thy lamp burn bright ; 
To help one another, 

Cheers the longest night. 


i 


Scatter deeds of kindness, 
Even as ye go; 

Plant the good seed freely ; 
God will watch it grow; 

Soon the fragrant bloosoms, 
Round your feet shall blow. 


When the way is steep and rugged, 
. And sometimes the weary fall ; 
When sorrow darkly lieth 
On life’s bright things, like a pall ; 
Let us help one another, 
And God will help us all. F 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER. 
From 1835 inclusive up to and including the 


year 1853. 


(Continued from page 816.) 
Twelfeth Month, 31st, 1853. 
Comparative Monthly Statistics of Deaths in 
Philadelphia, occurring during the past five 
years. 
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Largest number of deaths in any one week 
within the above five years, occurred in 

that ending 7th mo., 21st, 1849 - - 505 
Smallest—ditto—ditto, within the above 

five years (and for a considerable time 

previous, probably many years), occurred 
in that ending 1st mo., 26th, 1850, being 

only - - - - - - . 
Largest number in 1853, week ending 8th 

mo., 20th - | - - - - - 
Smallest—ditto@itto, week ending 5th 

mo., 21st, being only - = - - - 118 

There have been nine weeks, during the year 
1853, wherein the deaths did not reach one hun- 
dred and fifty. 

It will be perceived that there were 495 
deaths Jess in 1853 than in the preceding year, 
while those of 1852 exceeded those of 1851 by 
1204. Also, that the deaths of 1853 exceed 
the average of the past five years by only 379, 
showing an increase of only four per centum on 
the first year (1849) included in said average. 

The above account is compiled from the reports 
of the Board of Health, and is taken by weeks, 
that is, the month consists of all the entire weeks 
up to, and including, the last seventh day in the 
month, together with the additional weck that 
may have commenced in the preceding month, 
when such cases occur. This is frequently 
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counterbalanced by the fractional parts of weeks 
not counted at the dast of the month, where it 
would otherwise belong. 
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Oth, and 12th months of 1849—the 3rd, 6th, 
8th, and 11th months of 1850—the same of 
1851—the Ist, 5th, 7th, 10th, and 12th months 
of 1852—and the 4th, 7th, 10th, and 12th 
months of 1853, are each composed of five en- 
tire weeks. 

In connection with the subject of mortality it 
is stated, that of every one thousand persons, 
one reaches 100 years of life; of every hundred, 
only six reach the age of 65; and not more 
than one in 700 lives 80 years. 

Few families can *oast a longevity. equal to 
that narrated in the » » wing item: “Dr. Joel 
Howe died at Spencer, Mass., lately, aged 93— 
the first person who has died in his family for 
sixty-eight years. 

The hottest day of the entire year was Sixth 
month, 22nd, when the thermometer at nine, 
twelve, and three o'clock respectively stood at 
83, 92, and 96, making a mean of 90.33 deg. 
for the day. 

The mean of the day previous fell a little 
short of this, although at six o'clock in the 
morning, the mercury is said to have risen to 
81} degrees, a height attained at that hour only 
five times during the preceding five years. 

The coldest day of the entire year was first 
month 27th, when the thermometer at nine, 
twelve, and three o’clock respectively stood at 
14, 21, and 24 deg, making a mean of 19.66 
for the day, which, though considered tolerably 
cool, contrasts strongly with the memorable 
20th of the same month, 1852, when the same 
range stood, 1 deg. below zero, 3 above, and 5 
above, making a mean of only 2.33 deg. 

At the ge gene Hospital the mercury 
stood at 2 deg. below, at 9 A. M. 

Rain for twelfth month, 1853, 2.46 inches. 

Average Temperature, 35 deg, 

Ditto, for the same month, 1882, 42 deg. 

In closing this heterogenedus review, the 
writer feels bound to acknowledge the courtesy 
of Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
who kindly furnished the monthly statistics of 
the amount of rain that has fallen, together with 
the mean, the hiyhest and the lowest temperatures | 
that are herein’ recorded. 
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Sch, and 12th months of 1849—the Sed, Oth, | discovered by some ceitical observer. It ie be by some critical observer. It is be- 
lieved, however, they will be found sufficiently 
correct to answer the purpose intended; should 
the contrary be found by any one, it will be kind 
to offer a correction. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, ‘Third mo., 1854. 

Nore.—It had been the intention of the 
writer to continue a general summary of various 
interesting matters (other than weather items), 
but as this number of the Intelligencer is the 
last of the present current year he has concluded 
to close his review, thus rendering it perfect for 
this volume, purposing, in an early number of 
the forthcoming one, to furnish an appendix em- 
bracing the subjects alluded to. J. M. E. 





Wehave given forseveral of the last weeks, ex- 
tensive extracts from the journal of a correspon- 
dent, on the weather, &c., which as matters of re- 
ference may be in Sen time interesting ; we 
take as a suitable adjunct a review of the weather 
in the climate of San Francisco, so that those of 
our friends interested in such matters may make 
the comparison. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR YEAR 1853. 
BY DR. HENRY GIBBONS. 

The first part of January was cloudy and rainy, 
but after the 11th, the weather was mostly clear 
and charming, only one rain occurring in the last 
two weeks. The lowest temperature was 41, and 
the highest 62. The mean at sunrise was AT} 
and at noon 563. The prevailing winds were 
very light, from North and Northwest. There 
were nine days entirely clear, and four days en- 
tirely-gloudy. 

Walivers, for the first three weeks, the weather 
was superb. Up tothe 2lst there were no less 
than seventeen days entirely clear. In the last 
week there were four rainy days, but in the whole 
month only one day was entirely cloudy. The 
temperature was delightful, the means at sunrise 
and noon being 48 and60. Thecoldest morning 
was 42, and the warmest noon 67. The prevail- 
ing winds were from North, Northwest and West, 
The hills were covered with 


scarcely necessary to repeat his claim from year | flowers. 
to year for “indulgence for any discrepancies 


that may be discovered.” 

Were his statistics always confined to the 
same readers, such a course would be entirely 
superfluous, but as these change from time to 
time, it may be well again to say, that it isa 
work of no little labor, and that notwithstanding 
very considerable time has been spent in its ex- 
amination, both before and after going to press, 
it seems almost impossible, where there are so 
many averages, figures, comparisons, &c., for 


some mistakes, which, while they escape detec. 
tion for the time being, 


March was mostly a pleasant month, with 
several moderate rains towards the middle, and 
three days of heavy rain in the last week. The 
prevailing winds were from West, Northwest and 
North, with an increasing tendency to West, and 
increasing force. The minimum temperature was 
41, and the maximum 77: mean atsunrise 49}, 
and at noon 62. The first week of the month 
was very warm. On the 15th, Mount Diablo 
was overed with snow, as mostly happens towards 


the end of March. 
either compusitor or compiler to avoid making | 


may subsequently be light sea breezes. 


April was a pleasant month, with winds gen- 
erally from West and Northwest, and frequent 
Temperature agreeable, vary: 
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ing from 46 to 56 at sunrise, and from 59 to 75 winds from north, northwest, northeast, and south.. 
at noon ; means at sunrise and noon 52 and 65.; Thunder was heard on the 10th, for the second 
The heaviest rain for several years fell on the/ time in the year. 


twelve hours. The only thunder of the season 
occurred during this rain. 

May was generally warm and pleasant, the 
coldest morning being 47 and the warmest 62, 
while the coldest noon was 61 and the warmest 
81. The means at sunriseand noon were 533 
and 68. The wind settled in the western ——_ 
and increased in force, though not offensively high. 
There were several slight rains, with a large por- 
tion of cloudy and broken weather. 

June was uncommonly warm, the mercury rang- 
ing from 49 to 60 at sunrise, and from 60 to 87 
atnoon. The séa winds were constant, but not 
often fraught with mist. ‘The sky was unuégually 
clear for summer. 

The weather of July was uniform, varying in 
temperature at sunrise from 50 to 55, and at 
noon from 63 to78. The means at sunrise and 
and noon were 523 and 68. Cloudy and misty 
weather. prevailed, and there were but four days 
of clear sky from sunrise to sunset. 

August was acloudy and misty month, but less 
so than July. Its temperature also was very 
uniform ranging at sunrise from 51 to 56, and at 
noon from 63 to 76. The means at sunrise and 
noon were 53 and 67. The sea winds, though 
constant, were not often high. 

September was rather pleasant, affording one or 
two days really hot. The morning extremes 
were 50 and 60, and the noon extremes 63 and 
88. The sea winds continued their daily visits 
with diminished force, and there was much cloudy 
and broken weather, with two small rains near the 
middle of the month. The means at sunrise 
and noon were 55 and 70. 

October was, as usual, warmer than several of 
the previous months. The coldest morning was| Passtne Srraxcr.—Yesterday morning, about 
49, and the warmest 64; the coldest noon 60, and | nine o’clock, and for an hour or more, Lake Ontario 
the warmest 85. Themeansat sunrise and noon Was _— re ae con eee 

: : ashington and Buffa . rom Spring 
Suichuaes cams a. “ue oie To 5 a — “The . : High, 7 point eee re a 

: ¢ ; of the canal. The clear blue water was plainly de- 
fair, and one slight rain fell. w. fined upon the horizon, and the wave sation of the 

November placed the usual embargo on the| water was easily discerned. It was a strange and 
sea-winds. The temperature was moderate, a few | not altogether novel instance of the phenomena of 
slight frosts oecurring. The coldest morning was | mirage. A few years ago the same was witnessed 
44, and the warmest 59 ; the coldest noon 55, and | from the side-walks, on the higher part of Buffalo 
the warmest 73. The means at sunrise and noon| Steet: The lake was as prominent yest: day as 
were 51 and 63. There was much eloudy ae ee ee ; ae oe oe 

\Gdliiie, ‘with condeanl sinleste stlae. : Ten tario is seven miles distant, and at an average leve 


— : of 280 feet below the city. Its waters may be seen 
prevailing winds were from west and south. from church steeples, from our highest buildings, 


December was more pleasant than common.’ and from the roofs of a few residences. It is only 
The coldest morning was 40, and the warmest 54; | in some peculiar condition of the atmosphere that 
the coldest noon 50, and the warmest 69. The) it “looms up” te ae “cee ane 

at sunrise and noon were 463} ee ae : ygtbniest omen, 
eer frosts were frequent et ‘deol on NS en ae 
’ 


° eos . and but rarely gets “high; when it does, it is 
not sufficient to injure vegetation. There wasmuch owing either to cold water or the atmosphere— 


fair weather. A copious rain fell on the 10th, never to artific’+! stimulants. Yet it is always 
and several light rains at other times. Prevailing| “ blue.”—Rochester American. 


mean temperature of 51} at sunrise, and 65 
at noon, which is warmer by two degrees than 
eitlier 1851 or 1852. The lowest mark reached 
by the mercury was 40—or eight degrees above 
the freezing point. The extreme of heat was 88. 
In 1852, the extremes were 35 and 98; in 1851, 
30 and 84; and in December 1850, the thermo- 
meter fell as low as 28. The amount of rain in 
each month of 1853, was, in round numbers, as 
follows : January, on eight days, 4 inches, Febru- 
ary, four days, | inch; March, six days, 5 inches; 
April, eight davs, 5 inches; May, three days, 4 
inch; June, July and August, none; September, 
two days, 4 inch; October, one day, 1-10 inch; 
November, eight days, 13 inches; December, 
six days, 2 inches; makingin the year, forty four 
days on which rain fell, tothe depth of 19 inches. 
In 1851, there was rain on fifty-three days, 
quantity 15 inches; in 1852, on sixty days, 
quantity 253 inches. From the lst of January, 
1853, to the dry season, the quantity was 16} / 
inches ; and from the dry season to the end of the 
year, 3} inches. The last rain of the Spring 
was May 24th, and the first of the Autumn was 
September 15th. The hills began to look green 
in the last week of November, and at the close of 
the year at least thirty species of plants were 


| 
night of the 16th, viz: upwards of three inchesin| ‘The summing up for the year 1853 exhibits a 


gering flowers of summer, and a few the products 
of a new growth. There were two small speci-_ 
mens of thunder during the year, mone of the 
aurora borealis, and a considerable sprinkling of 


in the fourth week of November. 


in bloom around the city, some of them the lin- | 


meteors in the second week of August, and also | 
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FRIENDS’ 


Books introduced into Friends Library (Cherry 
Street) since last report for Intelligencer. 


Spiritual Progress, by Guion and Fenelon. 
Art and Industry in the Crystal Palace. 
A Day in the Crystal Palace. 
Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. 
nning’s Convert in Rome. 
jean’s Sojourn in China. 
s of Fenelon. 
fber’s Repository, Nos. 5, 6, 7. 
cohol and Constitution of Man. 
Geral Milco, or Travels in S. America. 
Parker’s Letters on Slavery. 
Fruits of Leisure. 
Memoir of Pierre Touissaint. 
Tuckerman’s Month in Europe. 
Journey to Europe, by Grace Greenwood. 
ludian Races of N. and S. America. (2 copies.) 
Works of John Adams. (vol. 8.) 
Hind’s Solar System. 
Jones’ History of Electric Telegraph. 
Ellet’s Mississippi River. 
Minnésota and its Resources. 
Walton’s Complete Angler. 
The Mechanic. 
The Lawyer. 
History of Propellers and Steam Navigation. 
Lectures of the Earl of Carlisle. 
British Cabinet. 
Nicoll’s Poems. 
Peirce on the Weather from 1790 to 1847. 
Lee’s Anecdotesief Animals. 


- (2 copies.) 
Mechanical,) for 1851. 
do. do. 1852, °53. 
(Agriculture,) do. 1851. 
do. do. 1852, ’53. 

Abstract of the Seventh Census. 
Baldwin & Bhomas’ Gazetteer of the United States. 
History of the Norman Conquest. 
Lotus Eating, by Curtis. 
History of the Hugenots. 
Scriptural Geography and History. 
China, Ava, and Siam. 
Pictorial Sketch Book of Penna. pies.) 
Introduction to Animal Kineton 
Frederika Bremer’s Homes in thé Wew World. 
Ure’s Dictionary, (Eng. Edition.) 
Life in the Mission. 
Anecdotes of Painters. 
Minstrelsy of Woods. 
Parley’s Botany. 
Herdsman Tiller. 
Marriage Offering. 4 


The following infétmation gleaned from the reports 
of the Librarian shows the use recently made of the 
Library. 


During the 
Twelfth Month, 


Total 
First Month 


141 Females took out 433 vol. 
145 Males “6 416 


—— 


286 Individuals borrowing 849 


132 Females took out 296 
110 Males “66 252 


242 Individuals borrowing 548 


177 Fema'es took out 374 
140 Males “66 303 


Total 
Second Month 


Totals 


317 Individuals borrowing 677 
Extracted from the minutes. 


Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk: Com. Man. 
Phila., 34 month 18th, 1854. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


831 
VARIETIES. 


DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Pumps invented, 1425. 

Camera Obscura invented, 1515. 

Engraving on wood invented, 1460. 

Roses first planted in England, 1522. 

Paper first made of linen rags, 1417. 

Shillings first coined in England, 1505. 

Diamonds first polished and cut, 1489. 

Almanacs fist published at Buda, 1470 

Gun-locks invented at Nuremburg, 1517. 

Printing invented by Faust, Ger. 1441. 

Watches first made, at Nuremburg, 1477. 

Hats first made in Europe, at Paris, 1504. 

Soap first made, at London and Bristol, 1524. 

Stops and pauses in Literature, first used, 1520. 

Theatrical performances first given in England 
1378. 

Muskets invented, and first used in England, 
1421.* 

Post-office first established in Europe, in France, 
1464. 

Printing introduced into England, by Caxton, 
1474. 

Maps and Charts first brought to England, 1489. 

Fostifications first built in the present style, 1500, 

Sugar refining first practiced by a Venitian, 1203. 

Chocolate introduced into Engiand, from Mexico, 
1520. 

Engraving on copper invented, by Fimmiguerre, 
It., 1451. 

Canals in modern style first made in Europe, It , 
1481. 

Algebra introduced into Europe by the Saracens, 
1412. 

ite streets first lighted in Modern Ene Pere, 
15253... 

Greek language introduced in'o England by Gro- 
cyn, 1491. 

Casts in plaster first inventzd, at Florence, by 
Verichio, 1470. 

Corpesnicus discovered tae true theory of the 
Solar System, 1532. 

Gardening first introduced into England, from 
Netherlands, 1509. 

Spinning wheels invented, at Brunswick, by Gur- 
gen, Ger., 1530. 

FRvit TREES IN THE Hicuway.—If there were no 
graceless hands, and no heedless cattle, why should 
not a fruit-tree grow as well in the highway as in a 
garden or orchard? We ask this question specially, 
for the benefit of those Christians who do not see 
any particular reason for joining a church, and who 
think it, on some accounts, better to be Christians 
outside of the church. Now a garden may be a 
poor garden ; and an orchard may bea poor orchard, 
but they have at least the merit of giving their 
trees some chance. But a fruit tree on the high- 
way isthe resort of cattle, for its shade, to be sure, 
but who repay it for their shelter by eating every 
bough within their reach, while the boys club off 
every apple that hangs higher than long-necked 
cattle can reach. ‘Thus, the roots are stamped and 
packed in the soil; the trunk is bruised and rubbed, 
and the branches are ragged and fruitless. A 
church may be careless and cold, and neglect to 
cultivate its fruit trees as it should, but it gives 
them, at least, a fence to-keep the cattle off. 

However, we see no reason, if our orchard is 
planted near the road, why some of the branches 
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should not hang over the road, and drop down a 
part of their golden globes to refresh the chance 
passenger in the dusty highway,—H. W. Beecher. 


Oxp ace.—From the tables on religious 
worship, it appears that themumber of persons in 
England and Wales, in 1851, aged sovent ars 


and upwards, was 508,302 ; aged seventy- 
upwards, there were 253,143; aged eighty a 
wards, 107,04h; eighty-five and u 
33,201 ; upwards of ninety, there were | 
above ninety-five, there were 1,535 ; and 218. 
ppwards of 400. 

CULTIVATION OF WHEAT (N IneLAND.—A 
from Tj state that all the lands in the 
Riding of that county which were under p 
last. year) er now sown with .wheat, 


from this, are at length tired off the 


searcely any land remains uatilled exoee : 
. which is | ing under the late turnips. ’ The farmnal 
fe read sen 


* of no small value as a receipt. 


ai failures of the potato, and hence the: 
‘wheat crop as the most ital 
old and favourite esculent.—Mn- 
‘ & ery 


M, = » ty, < 

éy Bex Motus.— Take a gallon or tore’ 
ty be convenient, and mix in it son 

‘Somb—enough to make it so t 


fe it in a vessel, in some placé@asy 
the millers, and you will have aver 
efficient destroyer, while it is perfectly safaiana 
odsts the beé-Keeper nothing. 1 have seen 4 
dred panght in a single night, in a gallon pan.” Pat 
this op fur ‘next agmmer’s use, friends, andy 
your bees from injuty.— Presbyterian Banner, 
Paste Brackine.+Ivery black, 60 parte;*#ine-. 
gar, 12 g; and the oil of vitriol 12 parts. 
them Gi: for 30 minutes, and.then add 
of India tubber oil, this isapatent blacking, and is 


z 
2 


va 


A Parse Town.—A town made of 
been recently set up in a field near Lon 
paratory fo its shipment.on board an Austra 

. It consists of ten houses. It is not the simple 
papier-mache, as ordinarily used, but contains an 
admixture of rags not reduced to pulp, whieh en- 
ables it to solidify as hard as a board. Thegvralls 
are double to ensure ventilation, and the partitions 
have a strength and durability which will pit to 
shame the lath and plaster mockeries of too many 
of the London houses that Jack built. It was found 
on trial that one of the smaller houses could be 
pulled down and built up again in four hours, , 
> a ‘ * 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
From Evaops.—-The Steamship Asia brings Li- 
vorpent seaen.s the. 24th ult. 2 
be E © of Rossia refuses the terms of 
accommoda jopesed by the Emperor of France. 
sconsider this as leaving no hope 


Silinnes to send troops to the sonth 
Bt, but under the profession of pre- 
ng disturbances in Servia. ‘ 

The Greek insurrection was progresy.ng. Armed 
bands of Albanians were going from viliage to vil- 
lage, stirring up the people and. distributi.g arms. 

ach excitement prevails in Greece, and the 
people are clamorous for war against Turkey. 

‘Lord Palmerston has announced in the Homgse of 
Commons that Smith O’Biia: is to be pardongd. 


. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, . 
Frour ann Meat —There is‘liftle demand for 
Flour ees standard brandsare taken at $7 87 
a $8. 'Sales for city consumption within 1 he 
range of $8 00 a $8 75, for common,and extra), 
brands. ~e Fioar and Corn Meal are du I 
Last sales of the former at $5 25. 3 ‘ 
* Grain —Wheat isin better demand. Th 
been sales at $1 80 for red, and $1.90 
Rye is selling at 95 cents per bushel. 
dull—small sales of yellow at 80 cts. afloat. "© 
are inactive. Last sales of Southern at 44 ¢ 
and Pennsylvania at 48 a 50 cts. 
RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS? 
This Institution, which has been suteéssfull 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardi ool 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence it ses- 
sion for Girls on the First. ofeFifth month next. The - 
usual branches of a thorough English education will 
taught, together with the French language and Dra 
ing- A regular Course of Lectures on variqué S¢ién- Vy 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, “illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms ate $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable Myad- 
vanee, and the remainder at the close of thépterm. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per sessi 4 5 
For further particulars address the PrincipalgErcil- 
acipal, 


- 


a : 


doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 
: SMEDLEY DARLING 
Second mo. lith, 1854.—3m. 7% . 


ANTED. —Two Female} ae 
for two Schools, situat 
the Southern eee! M 
county, Maryland). To quali 
in thisconcern, a field of usefulnd 
moderate ¢Otpensation will be paid ry. the Com- 
mittee, which may be considerably Mere 


scholars. 
P They are in the acighborhoodaf Frje 
beard can be had on-reasonab} 


t Ss. 
Apply to HUNN JENKINS. agi 
M. W. MOORE, 77, Filbert ate 


eache 
the limite@E- 
(in Carlie 

rso’ sagige 

is y } opene oy 
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4e)phia. Third mo. 
Wy ONDON GR@gF BOARDING SGHOG 
Young Men ys—lIt is intended to commegnee 

t e Summer Sessi this Institution on gist of St” 
mo. next. The course of instruction will tensive” 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will Bedelivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjetts, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
‘session of 5 months 56 dollars. ‘ 

No extras except for the Grée Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. , 

For reference and further par ‘ars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chestgf Co., Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE, 
_34 mo. 188m. , : 


FRIENDS’ 
CENTRAL: DRY GOODS STORE” 
CHARLES ADAMS,* 
S. E. Corner of Eighth ‘and Areh Streets, 

Has constant!y on 

DRY GDODS OFsALE KINDS, f 

Selected expressly to suit t ts of Friends and 

plain persons 


Ast mo. 21—tf. 


Merrihew & Tho 








